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spray of ivy „a„y 

rootlets were left , j goose-grass, which you have 

A veO'''f the hedges. Many are the tricfe 

often found for you 

you have ’ s clings so closely to any object it 

what means the ^ leaves you will see 

touches. If yojj backward directed hooks and 

icra^^cruVh. ^ .he surrounding growth, thus 
enabl ng the goose-grass .o climb and ga.n support. 

The next tt™ plants which we exam.ne cl.mb by means „f 
their leaf-stalks. They are the rWrr and 
nasturtium. In these cases the leaf-stalk or petiole twines 
tightly round the object of support and thus bears the weight 
of the fragile stem. 

Another class of climbing plants is even more interesting 
still. These climb by means of thread-like organs called 
tendrils. Examine for your.selves the stems of s*wect-pea, Jield- 
pea, vine, 7 vhite bryony and Virginia creeper. You will find that 
each of them gives off numerous tendrils which, though alike 
in delicacy, general structure and function, are yet found to 
be very different from each other if carefully examined. 

The tendrils of the pea are formed from leaves — modified 
leaves, we call them. They are very sensitive, and if you 
touch one very lightly on its under surface near the curved 
tip, it bends very quickly. 

In the vine it is the flower-stalk which is modified. The 
tendril thus formed is thicker and longer than those of the 
pea and is, too, much less active. 

The tendrils of the white bryony and Virginia creeper are 
modified branches. In both plants we find the tendrils much 
more curved and twisted than those previously examined. 
The tendril indeed, with the exception of a short piece 

at the beginning and another at the tip, is spirally twisted 
t roughout its length. Notice how elastic the tendrils are. 
ou may pull and twist them in all directions without 
rea mg them. This elasticity is useful in preventing the 
p ant rom being torn from its support by rough winds. The 
tin small-leaved Virginia creeper have at the ends 

y iscs by means of which they stick to the walls, 
like t^! stems about which 1 shou i 

^ you but they must wait till another day. 


health conditions in school life. 

Part I. 

By John Strachan, M.I). 

I HAVE long felt that the teaching and the medical professions 
ought to be more closely allied than they have been in the 
great work of making the most of the rising generation. 
While it is the province of the teacher to equip the young 
mind with such knowledge as will be required in the coming 
life and to impart such training and culture as will best fit 
the individual for the social sphere to which he may be 
called, it lies rather with the medical man to maintain health 
and vigour, and so promote full growth and development 
of the organism which is the recipient of that teaching and 
culture. The real and ultimate success of the teacher must 
depend, not only upon his own abilities, but also and in 
greater degree upon the organic condition of the material 
with which he has to work. One may as well expect to win 
the Derby with a weakly, ill-developed horse, as to win a 
prize in the great race of life with a body and brain in a like 
condition. No amount of cramming and training will get a 
strong mind out of a weak brain, and this brain physique 
must depend upon the health and vigour of the entire 
organism during the period of development. Thus it is o 
the utmost importance to a sound and successful education 
that health be maintained at the highest level, and t e 
conditions determining health must, therefore, be ^ 
interest and importance in the management of school i e. 

T-he importance of health in education is now recog ni 
by the Department, so far as regards so-called samtary 
conditions — as air space, ventilation, drainage, etc 
suitable arrangements for these are insisted upon ^ , 

rifled schools. With reference to such matters, I s la 
that no amount of ventilation, 
cgree of warmth, especially in winter, can ren ei 
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.vc; IN SCHOOL LIFE. 

health CONMT^ ^ 

°P®" ?"■ ' ®"'>. 

, class-room so P'"''' ' rd for the health of the pupiu 

,h efore. tbs' a propPt opportumty as possible 

should lead to a* "’" exercise. Confinement m the class- 
beinf ?iveo '» and ought to be reduced to the 

“ " Me d^nensions. There is no prov.s.on for this 
smallest possible dn i t^ink, receive 

in the Education a , management. 1 am 

adequate recognition m ^ how far the usual six hours are 
not in cl school work, but they are certainly a 

actually require available for out-door exercise, 

large slice out ° ^^ay be a few hours left, but, 

In ^Yg^ghes this gets small by degrees, and reaches 

as winter app mid-winter, when the class hours, 

refining 2 slrae, monopolise the whole of daylight. Now 
thMs I think, the reverse of what ought to be the case. 
S required time for out door exercise ,s the fixed quantity, 
and the class hours should be accommodated to that. The 
conditions of health do not change to suit circumstances and 
seasons, while the true interests of education will not suffer 
from keeping these up to the highest standard. I shall not 
undertake to say what length of time ought to be allowed for 
this purpose, but this I will say, that it ought to be a datfy 
portion all the year round. There is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that a weekly holiday, or a long stretch of holidays 
twice or three times a year, in any way makes up for the lack 
of daily out-door exercise. The vital purposes served by this 
are continuous in their requirements, and what is lost to-day 
cannot be made up to-morrow. Speaking from the point 
of view of the pupils’ health, I do not see that any good 
purpose is served by such long holidays as are given at 
midsummer and Christmas. I should be glad to see them 
reduced by one-half, and the time thus gained distribute 
over the rest of the year, in affording an additional hour or 
so of play every day. It is said that the long holidays ar® 
required to recruit the health after the work of the session- 
This may be the case, and the different appearance of som 
pupils at the beginning and at the end of the holi ay 
seems to show the great benefit they derive from 
But certainly it ought not to be the case, because the hea ^ 
of the pupils ought not to be in need of recruiting 
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consequence of school work. If this has a deteriorating effect 
upon the health, it is not, in the true sense of the word, 
educational, but the reverse. The weak health of the session 
must have a corresponding effect upon development, which 
cannot be made up for. The holidays may check the evil, 
but they cannot restore the loss. The object ought to be to 
maintain health and vigour continuously, and for this a 
sufficient daily allowance of out-door exercise is necessarj". 

The necessity for a sufficient fool supply in connection with 
school work has recently received a good deal of attention, 
and its bearing upon mental capacity is now recognised. It 
is agreed on all hands that the ordinary school work ought 
not to be exacted from underfed children, as such would be 
injurious to the health and to the brain. On this ground 
steps have been taken by School Boards in large towns to 
provide meals for necessitous cases, so that the strength may 
be kept up to the standard required for the work demanded 
of them. It must, however, be borne in mind that there are 
two conditions to proper nourishment — ist, a sufficient and 
suitable food-supply; and, 2nd, the inclination and the power 
of the child to eat and to digest a due amount of nourishment. 
Deficiency in either of these respects must have the same 
result— defective nutrition, with corresponding reduction in 
capacity for salutary school work. The former condition is 
now recognised and, to some extent, provided for ; but the 
latter seems strangely overlooked by educational authorities. 
If it is wrong and injurious to impose the ordinary school 
work upon the underfed street arab, it is surely y 

injurious to impose such work upon the equally underfed 
child of a better class who has a poor appetite and weak 
digestion. We have read pitiful stories of children in 
London Board Schools who have to go to sc 00 
breakfast, and the remark is made-“No wonder ^^y 
from overpressure ! ” But there are many ot er c 1 
a very different class who also go fasting to sc 00 , 
want of breakfast, but from inability to eat it, a 
the same reason, eat very little at their ^ ^ 

children, according to the accepted of this, 

less work than those who are wel • ,ork hardest 

I fear it is too often the case that those who v^rk hard s 

eat least, and that this is a matter of cause and effect. 
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. - - - Teformation in school management 

,.ch is the case, some intellectual progress 

fs'urge"»)'““'^^Hsof the utmost importance that a goo , 1 

and development i ^on be maintained during the 

healthy ,4 and anything which tends to interfere 

whole of school hie, education, and ought to be 

with this is oppose regard to this I shall refer here 

carefully eliminated. j already spoken of, 

to only two P°‘'j|®'^^nfinement in the necessarily vitiated 
namely, too muc schoolroom, with insufficient out-door 
atmosphere ot ^ doubly deteriorating effect upon the 

exercise, which as directly lowers vitality, and, by 

health and streng-^^^ interferes with nutrition. The 
tfme allow4 for the midday meal, which might 
reTbe'pea.™ han i. usually is, especially with pupils whose 
. =,t some distance from the school, lo hurry home, 
STheTr dinner, and hurry back to school within the hour 
.nd then plunge at once into school work, cannot be good 
Bither for digestion or for work. A much better arrangement 
«,ould be to continue the classes with intervals for exercise 
md time for a light lunch at twelve, till the close of the 
ichool day, an hour or so earlier than at present, and have 
iinner then, with leisure afterwards for digestion. 

I cannot better conclude this part of my subject than by 
luoting the words of Dr. Clouston of Morningside, than whom 
here is no better authority “ Mind cannot grow except by 
rrowth of brain ; brain cannot grow but through good food, 
resh air, work and rest, in proper proportion. The blood will 
lot renew itself properly in youth but by brisk circulation, and 
his can be got only by exercise in the fresh air.” 

Having thus considered some of the conditions bearing 
ipon the health and strength of the brain in conjunction wit 
he whole organism, I shall now endeavour to deal with some 
acts concerning the psychic action of the brain, w i 

an important bearing upon the principles regulating 

1 life. 
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beyond that is rnore or less injurious, and thus anti-educational. 
To question this is to deny the organic dependence of mind, 
which few will do in these days. In the adult such relation 
may be said to be simply a matter of income and expenditure. 
^Vhatever power is there is meant for use, and may be 
expended in brain work. In the young, however, another and 
very important consideration has to be kept in view. In them 
not only the present, but also, and more especially, the future 
have to be considered. With the growing organism a certain 
proportion of existing vital energy is required for, and, 
according to Nature, is continuously applied to, the process 
of growth — a sinking fund, as it were, invested to meet the 
requirements of adult life. I his process is, however, second- 
ary in the vital economy to the immediate requirements of 
health ; and, in case of excessive action, the fund in question 
is drawn upon to avoid actual injury to organic structure. In 
such case growth is impaired, and to the same extent ultimate 
strength and stamina are curtailed. This is well shown in 
regard to the body, by the stunted growth, poor physique, and 
early breakdown of men who, in boyhood and youth, have 
been subjected to continuous hard work, as in some mining 
and manufacturing districts, and by the well-known effect of 
too early work upon the horse. The analogous effect upon 
the brain is not so apparent to the eye, but there is no lack of 
evidence to show that it follows as certainly upon errors in 
this respect. I need only refer to the notorious failure of many 
hard-working and successful pupils and students to fulfil the 
brilliant promise of their youth, or even to secure a medium 
place in the race of life ; in the language of Principal Caird, 
“ To men in every walk of life, who were (at college) the en\y 
and admiration of compeers, yet who have sunk into the ranks 
of the obscure.” I might also point to the great and increasing 
prevalence of insanity, as showing an increasing tendency o 
the brain to break down under strain, coincident with increase 
pressure upon school work, and the adoption of the competitive 
system of selection for the public services, fho j^ize a 
competitive method of stimulating to brain work in t ® ^ 

ignores altogether the need for any limitation; ^ 

some temperaments, not only exhausts for the time „i, 

force which should be applied to growth, but tends ° 
even upon the powers of life, with danger o im 
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; Tnd"~dwth. I would beg, therefore, to 

breakdown, disease, a ^ practice, unless so safe- 

enter an earnest prot j-tunity for that “stewing" or 

guarded as bane^of school life. No condemnation 

o grinding "whicn _ or allowing young persons, at 

can be too strong ° ^^eir lives, after a long and 

the most in school, to work on till lo or i, 

often exciting day^^ preparation for examinations. 

o’clock, or even a , system in some trades, but 

We read mu frequently seen 

nothing in There is actually 

iCt short of the utmost powers of endurance to the brain 
ror^hich some pupils, of keen nervous temperament, will 
r through on such occasions. Evening work m any form is, 
fs I shall presently show, of questionable expediency, and 
ou^ht at the least to be carefully regulated ; but such as above 
referred to is most injurious to health, and simply destructive 
of future mental capacity. The examination ought to be 
upon the ordinary work of the school, and not upon the power 
of special preparation. 


(To he C07itiuned.) 
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RE.\DING AND RECITATION. 

Part II. 

By T. G. Roofer, H.M.I. 

f Contmued fro 7 n page 364 .^ 

The thing which the word symbolises, say the “ red ” in the 
picture of Red Riding Hood, is presented to the eye and so 
enters the mind before the name “ red ” is uttered. Then the 
uttered word or name “ red ” is spoken before the written 
symbol or group of letters comprising the name “red” is printed 
on the board. Begin with an object and use the senses of 
sight and touch in connection with it ; pass on to the name 
by the use of the sense of hearing ; finally deal with the 
printed sign for the name. Do not commence your reading 
lesson with the printed word ; then give the name, and finally 
explain the name by reference to the object. 

It is an easy transition from writing single words to writing 
complete sentences, which are formed by questions on a 
picture in exactly the same way. There is a familiar picture 
in schools of two girls eating biscuits on the sands. The 
plan is as before. The class will readily find names for the 
two girls. In response to the question, Can you think of 
short names for these two girls r one child will 
name “ Nell,” and another child the name “ May.” “ What 
have Nell and May on their heads ‘ Nell has a 
May has a hat.” It will soon be seen that in making t ese 
simple sentences the children learn the importance 
^niphasis. They will not fail to mark the contrast ^tween 

^^P and hat by modulation of voice. ^rinuslv 

*hodulating the voice, and what they do at rst 
^hey may be taught to do consciou.sly, and the use o 
be brough? under the control of.the will. 
advantage of this mode of teaching reading is, 

VOL. viii._No. 9. 
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